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BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE 


How much have the nations of the world spent for national 
defense during the past five years? Sixty governments spent 
nearly four billion dollars in 1932, five billion in 1934, eleven 
billion in 1936. A total of thirty-two billion dollars during just 
five years! And how much is thirty-two billion dollars? So much 
that you can't count it. It's enough to build forty-six Panama 
Canals. It would replace the buildings of all American colleges 
and universities fourteen times. 


Or let us compare present-day expenditures for armament 
with what was spent before the World War. The year before 
that war the nations spent approximately two and a half billion 
dollars. Today the nations are spending four times as much as 
they did then, and are increasing their budgets at twice the 
rate. What is more, the standing armies are stronger by a mil- 
lion men than they were then. And there are strange, amazingly 
powerful weapons, that were unknown to the men who marched 


off to war only twenty-three years ago. 


You will see by the chart on page 7 that several nations are 
spending more than half of their total budgets for armaments 
while many others are using from 20 to 40 per cent for war 
preparations. This means that out of every dollar raised by the 
government, from 20 to 50 cents goes into national defense. 
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Who Pays the Bill? 

Who pays for all this? Why, the people, of course. And how 
does the government raise the money? First, by collecting taxes. 
Many kinds of taxes have been devised—on individual incomes, 
on profits from business, on luxuries, on tobacco, on theatre 
tickets, even on food. In Germany Nazi leaders tell their peo- 
ple that they must prefer "cannon to butter." In Italy millions 
of men and women gave their wedding rings and their jewelry 
to the government to provide gold to pay for the Ethiopian war. 


And secondly, these huge bills are paid with borrowed money 
on which the people must pay the interest for years to come. 
Not one of the great powers is now able to meet its expenses 
without borrowing. Great Britain recently startled the world by 
announcing a colossal rearmament program costing $7,500, 
000,000 over a period of five years. Unable to pay the full 
costs out of its normal budget, the British government is fol- 
lowing in the path of other countries by floating an armament 
loan. France has borrowed heavily from its citizens to meet its 
military budget ever since Hitler came to power in Germany 
in 1933. Italy borrowed millions of lira to meet the cost of its 
campaign in Ethiopia. And no one knows how much Germany 
has borrowed to carry out its gigantic rearmament program. 


The world has learned from bitter experience what it means 
to spend borrowed money for such purposes. For one thing 
prices begin to rise. The spending of money for war materials 
creates an increased demand for iron, steel, copper, coal and 
other commodities. At first, perhaps, it is the prices of these 
articles only which go up. But later, as costs of production in- 
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crease, other prices begin to rise, too. In the end, the price of 
practically everything which men and women need goes up. 
Meanwhile, their fixed salaries do not rise, and their savings 
which mean their insurance against a rainy day begin to dis- 
appear. When wage earners can no longer afford to pay high 
prices, the demand for goods stops abruptly and there is a crash 
in prices. Economists call this spiral of rising prices inflation. In 
the crash of 1929, millions of Americans learned what such a 
boom meant. In recent months economists have begun to warn 
that the armament race is leading rapidly to another period of 
dangerous inflation. But military budgets continue to expand. 


What the People Are Told 


Of course no government is willing to admit that it is prepar- 
ing for a war of aggression. All countries at all times have said 
that their armaments are not for purposes of attack but only 
for defense. The governments give their people various reasons 
for their swollen war budgets. 


The people of France have been told that they must sacri- 
fice for ''security"’ and to most Frenchmen the word ''security"’ 
means defense against invasion from across the Rhine. British 
statesmen have explained to their people that armaments are 
needed to preserve peace and to make it possible for England 
to support a strong League of Nations. Russian workers and 
peasants have contributed from their wages in order that the 
first socialist state may be protected from the dangers of attack 
by "greedy capitalist nations" or fascist enemies. Germans have 
become convinced that without powerful armaments they can- 
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not hope to win "equality'' among the nations of Europe. Amer- 
icans are told that a navy ‘second to none"' is essential for 
"adequate" defense of the nation. 


Whatever the people are told, the fact is that armaments 
are maintained by each nation for the purpose of carrying out 
or supporting that nation's policy. For a dozen years after the 
World War the victorious Allies kept Germany and the de- 
feated powers disarmed and used their own superior armaments 
to carry out the terms of the Versailles Treaty and maintain — 
the status quo, in spite of the League of Nations and the Kellogg 
Pact. For the past four or five years new governments have 
arisen which are using armed force or the threat of force to 
overthrow the Versailles Treaty or change the status quo. The 
result is a new clash of national aims and interests. As the weeks 


pass, tension increases, arms budgets mount, the danger of 


war grows. 


So plans for national defense are being made on the definite 
assumption that some day the order will come to fight. Every 
army practises with sham battles. Every navy holds its annual 
fleet manoeuvers. Both armies and navies have their planning 
divisions—general staff officers, assigned to study the art of 
war and prepare extensive plans for mobilization. These plans 
are worked out on the basis of the nature of war in the past 
and on the best possible prediction as to what war will probably 
be like in the future. Let us, therefore, take a quick look at the 
nature of war, ancient and modern, and then see what kind of 
preparations are going on today. 


} 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF WAR 


This business of war is almost as old as mankind itself, but 
the ways of war have changed considerably from time to time. 
There have been great differences not only in weapons and 
strategy used but also in the extent of the conflicts and the 
number of people affected. 

In the days of the Caesars, wars were fought by professional 
soldiers. The Roman Legions were made up of volunteers who 
enlisted for long periods and served for pay. And although the 
word "'legion'’ has come to mean a great many, the size of the 
Roman Armies was really very small. A professional army of 
about 300,000 men controlled the entire Mediterranean world 
for nearly 800 years. The masses of people were unarmed, and 
as time went on they became less and less warlike. On the 
other hand, the famous armies of Athens and Sparta were raised 
by conscription of all free citizens, very much as modern armies 
are today. The last great war between Athens and Sparta lasted 
27 years and ended in the destruction of the first phase of 
Greek civilization. 

Thus we see that there have been two kinds of conflicts— 
limited warfare, involving a professional army and only a small 
percentage of the population, and unlimited warfare fought by 
mass armies and affecting the entire civil population. 


Limited Wars 


In the early Middle Ages, armies were formed by the feudal 
knights—mostly lords of the manor—with serfs and vassals as 
foot soldiers. Sometimes the kings hired professional soldiers, 
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called mercenaries, who were willing to fight anywhere, under 
any flag, for pay and the promise of booty. The armies were 
small and the wars were usually little wars which did not greatly 
disturb the life of the people. Some of the greatest battles of 
the Middle Ages were fought with only a few thousand men. 
William the Conqueror had only 10,000 men at the famous 
Battle of Hastings in 1066. 


"Holy" Wars 


The great religious wars of the seventeenth century, however, 
were very different from the dynastic struggles of petty kings. 
Men and women were roused to savagery by fanatical devotion. 
Great masses of the people came to believe it a sacred duty 
to exterminate their enemies in order to preserve true religion. 
Nearly three-fourths of the population of Germany was wiped 
out in the course of the Thirty Years War, and large parts of 
Europe were devastated. Today many people have come to 
believe that the World War was the first of another cycle of 
"religious'' wars, even more terrible than those of the seven- 
teenth century. 


The Mass Army 


The first general in modern times to use the mass army, raised 
by conscription or levy, was Napoleon. His Grand Army num- 
bered half a million men, and at times he had nearly a million 
men under arms. Napoleon believed that the object of war 
could only be accomplished by the total annihilation of the 
armed forces of the enemy—by overcoming his will to resist. 
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And out of this doctrine came the modern theory of the "nation 
in arms." 


The "Nation in Arms" 


lt was a famous German by the name of Karl von Clausewitz 
who examined Napoleon's methods and saw that the logical de- 
velopment of the mass army was to place the entire nation in 
arms. His writings convinced the military leaders of Prussia that 
the one and only means of winning victory in war was to mo- 
bilize the entire manpower and resources of the nation. What 
was more, he expounded his theory at a time when nationalism 
and the industrial revolution were beginning to change the 
world. To the idea of conscription, therefore, was added the 
productiveness of the machine and the spiritual power of a new 
emotional fervor called "patriotism." 


Thus in the nineteenth century Prussia adopted universal con- 
scription, instilled a fanatical spirit of patriotism into its army, 
and overwhelmed Austria in 1866 and France in 1870. 


After Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo, most of the other 
European countries had gone back to professional armies. But - 
because of Prussia's victories they now hastened to make over 
their military machines on the Prussian model. Within forty years _ 
the theory of the "nation in arms"' was almost universally ac- 
cepted. By August, 1914, every European country except Eng- 
land had built up a gigantic mass army backed by huge trained 
reserves. At the press of a button these powerful military ma- 
chines were set in motion. With the aid of railroads and modern 
transportation they moved swiftly. No less than 550 German 
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troop trains a day rolled over the Rhine bridges, carrying 
3,000,000 men to the front. Within a few short weeks 20 million 
men — Frenchmen, Germans, Austrians, Russians, Serbians — 
answered the mobilization call to march for the fatherland. 


Stalemate 


In the World War Napoleon's idea of a mass army and the 
Prussian doctrine of the “nation in arms’ was put to the test 
ona grand scale. And what happened? Six weeks after the first 
shot was fired the vast armies had been checked in their tracks. 
Movement was impossible. Infantry was powerless to advance 
in the face of machine guns across subterranean trenches, and 
through barbed wire entanglements. Cavalry was worse than 
useless. Millions of lives were sacrificed in the futile effort to 
break through. And this stalemate lasted not merely a few 
months but four long years. 


Under new conditions the mass armies of Napoleon and 
von Clausewitz had proved to be a dismal and tragic failure. 
The purpose of the mass army was to crush the enemy on the 
battlefield, to inflict a swift overwhelming blow, and to break 
his will to resist. But under new conditions the tactics of the 
nineteenth century turned out to be both futile and costly. The 
tragic failure of the mass army has been described, not by a 
pacifist, but by a famous German soldier who fought through 
the war and who built up the German army after Versailles— 
General von Seekt: 


"To what military success did this universal levy in mass, this gigantic 
parade of armies, lead? In spite of every effort the war did not 
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end with the decisive destruction of the enemy on the field of 
battle; for the most part it resolved itself into a series of exhausting 
struggles for position . . . until the springs which fed the resistance 
of one of the combatants, the sources of its personnel, its material, 
and finally of its morale, dried up. . . . Has the victor really rejoiced 
in his victory? Is it necessary for whole nations to hurl themselves 
upon one another whenever recourse to arms is unavoidable? The 
soldier must ask himself whether these giant armies can ever be 
manoeuvered in accordance with a strategy that seeks a decision, 
and whether it is possible for any future wars between these masses 
to end otherwise than in indecisive rigidity." 


A Prophet Without Honor 


No soldier of any note foresaw this result of mass warfare. 
One of the few who did see what would happen was a Polish 
banker named Bloch. "The war," he had said back in 1897, "will 


become a kind of stalemate . . . every one will be entrenched 


... that is the future of war—not fighting but famine, not the 
slaying of men but the bankruptcy of nations and the breakup 
of the whole social organization." All the professional soldiers 
laughed at him. 


But the World War fulfilled these predictions. The losses add 
up to staggering totals: 10 million known dead soldiers, 20 mil- 
lion wounded, 3 million missing, 13 million dead civilians, 9 million 
war orphans, 10 million refugees. Besides all this, the economic 
losses were enormous. The nations at war actually spent 189 
billion dollars. But that does not take into account the destruc- 
tion of property, the loss of production, the interruptions of 
trade, and other losses of this kind. Economists have estimated 
that the total cost of the World War was $337,846, 189,657. 
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New Weapons Appear 
However, before the end of the war new weapons had ap- 
peared which again promised to give armies some opportunity 
for movement and offensive power. The tank, the airplane, and 
poison gas had their effect on the nature of modern warfare. 


On April 22, 1915, British and French troops in the front at 
Ypres saw a bank of yellowish-green fog roll forward from the 
German lines. As it appeared, it changed to a pale blue mist 
which enveloped the Allied trenches, and produced a state of 
utter confusion. Within an hour the trenches were deserted 
save for the dead and those who lay suffocating on the ground. 
This was the first appearance of chlorine gas and its effects 
were appalling. As time went by, other gases were used. In the 
following years some protection was provided by the use of 
masks, but gas remained and still is an important instrument of 
attack not only against military forces but against civilians as 
well. 

On the morning of September 16, 1916, British troops hold- 
ing a sector on the Somme front launched an offensive with 
an odd-shaped kind of truck, which lumbered over the uneven 
ground, practically unaffected by machine-gun fire or trenches. 
To be sure, the first tanks were clumsy affairs and had little 
effect in turning the tide of battle. But by the end of 1918, these 
land battleships with their armor-plate protection and their con- 
centrated fire were beginning to restore movement on the bat- 
tlefield. Where the mass infantry could not move and fire at 
the same time, the tank could do both. 


The third of these new weapons proved to be equally power- 


ful and effective—the bombing plane. At the beginning of the 
war no country had more than a few hundred airplanes. At 
the time of the armistice France and England had over 30,000 
between them and Germany 20,000. London and Paris were 
bombed repeatedly from the air and thousands of civilians were 
killed or maimed. And throughout the entire war no real defense 
was found against attack from the air. The only answer was to 
retaliate by air raids against the enemy's vital centers. 


The New Weapons Improve 


Since the war these new methods of attack have been im- 
proved enormously. Millions of dollars have been poured into 
the construction of new tanks, some of them capable of travel- 
ling 60 miles an hour over roads and 40 miles an hour over rough 
country. Chemical laboratories have perfected new gases, new 
methods of projection and new incendiary bombs capable of 
spreading death, fire and destruction. 


Airplanes have developed even more rapidly. The largest 
bombing planes in 1914 carried less than 300 pounds of bombs 
and had a speed of 75 to 85 miles an hour. They could not 
remain in the air more than a few hours, nor could they rise very 
high. Modern bombers have attained a speed of 275 miles 
an hour, their radius of action has increased from 160 to nearly 
1,500 miles, they can climb to 25,000 and 30,000 feet, and 
discharge a load of two or three tons of bombs. During the 
entire four years of the World War not over 300 tons of bombs 
were dropped on London. An enemy air force today can drop 
this number in twenty-four hours. 
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BOMBING AIRPLANES IN 1914 & 1937 


HOURS ALOFT ON A SINGLE FLIGHT 


1914 | 


BOMB LOAD CARRIED ON LONGEST FLIGHT 


Inside white circle on map indicates cruis- 
ing radius -of average bomber during 
World War. Middle circle shows cruising 
radius of average bomber today. Outside 
circle indicates cruising radius of largest 
bombers being built today. 
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No Effective Defense 

On the other hand, you say, the methods of defense have 
likewise improved. True. There are anti-aircraft guns, sound de- 
tectors, and defensive fighters that can hamper "enemy" bomb- 
ing planes and bring some of them to earth. But in every case, 
some of these bombing squadrons are able to break through 
and reach their targets. All military authorities have been forced 
to agree that no effective defense against attack from the air 
has been found. 

In the summer of 1935 the British Government sent this warn- 


ing to all local authorities throughout Great Britain: 

"Developments in the air have made it possible for air attacks on 
a large scale to be delivered, and delivered suddenly, on many parts 
of this country; and despite the steps which the Government is 
taking to increase the Air Force for home defense and the ground 
anti-aircraft defense, it is impossible to guarantee immunity from 
attack. 

"The increasing speed of aircrafts makes the task of the defense 
progressively more difficult, and their greater weight carrying 
capacity adds to the damage which can be effected even by a 
single aircraft which eludes the defenders." 

British factories are now turning out gas masks at the rate of 
100,000 per week, in an effort to provide every man, woman 


and child with some kind of protection against gas attack from 
the air. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE NEXT WAR 


In the light of these new developments and the experience 
of the World War, what kind of preparations are military ex- 
perts making for the future? 
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First, as might be expected, considerable emphasis is being 
placed on the air force. Some experts, it is true, claim that the 
danger of air attack and of poison gas for both the military 
forces and the civilian population has been greatly exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, every great power is adding thousands of planes 
each year. 

What is more, the military answer to the absence of effective 
defense is to emphasize the necessity of attacking first. "Stop 
the enemy bombers before they are able to leave their home 
bases... ." "Do not allow the attacking force to leave the 
ground. ..." "You cannot stop an air attack in the air." This 
means that each nation must strive to gain absolute mastery 
in the air, not in defensive fighters but in offensive bombers 
capable of "stopping the enemy before he starts.'' Most of the 
new rearmament programs fix a ratio of 2 to | for bombers 
and defensive planes. 


To many, particularly in Europe, this solution is not reassur- 
ing. If you look at the crowded map of Europe, you will see why. 
The circles in the picture on page 13 will show you how much 
territory a bomber can cover with a maximum load of bombs 
and return to its home base in a single flight. 


What about the mass army? Has that idea been given up as 
outmoded? Experts like General von Seekt of Germany as well 
as General J. F. C. Fuller and Captain Liddell Hart of England 
have cried out against the futility of mass armies as having 
"reduced warfare to stagnation and generalship to attrition." 
They have pleaded for small "mechanized" forces, built around 
the tank and the airplane. These new weapons, they have 
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argued, should be developed as independent striking forces 
and should not be tied down by infantry tactics. An Italian 
officer, named General Douhet, has declared that the only way 
to restore the power of offensive tactics is to use the air- 
plane to strike directly at the vital centers of the enemy. Never- 
theless, most of the professional soldiers continue to advocate 
the mass army of Napoleon. "Even before the end of 1918," 
says General Fuller, "all armies had got back to the infantry 
idea in tactics and prolonged conversations were held on the 
advantages and disadvantages of the long and the short 
bayonet." 


Consequently, today the nations of the world are organizing 
again for mass warfare. More than seven million men are under 
arms, not counting the naval forces or the trained reserves or 
the black or brown-shirted guards of Italy and Germany. These 
permanent armed forces are far larger than the standing armies 
just before the outbreak of the World War. 


Conscript Armies 


In order to prepare for mass warfare most of the govern- 
ments require universal compulsory military service. In France, 
for example, every young Frenchman on reaching the age of 
20 is required by law to register in his home district for service 
with the army. If he is found physically fit he is drafted for a 
period of 18 months or two years and is assigned to a regi- 
ment where he undergoes a strenuous course of training. When 
his two years are up, he returns to his job or to college, but 
for the next 28 years he remains on the reserve list, and goes 
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back to the army for a short training course during the summer 
months. In case of war, he must report immediately for active 
duty at the front or behind the lines. And like millions of young 
Germans, Italians, or Russians, he regards his army service as a 
patriotic duty. 


The conscript system makes it possible to mobilize the entire 
manpower of the nation on a war footing almost overnight. Thus 
in 1914 the size of the French army was increased from a peace- 
time strength of 790,000 to over 3,000,000 men in less than 
fourteen days. Germany had nearly 4,000,000 men under arms 
within two weeks of the declaration of war, and Russia had over 
4,000,000 in the field three weeks after the first mobilization. 
Even little Serbia placed 700,000 men in uniforms. 


All of the great powers, except Great Britain and the United 
States, as well as most of the small countries of Europe have 
conscript armies. So the figure of 7,000,000 men under arms 
gives an inadequate picture of the total manpower which will 
be ready to fight in the next world war. 


Militias and Volunteers 


A few countries have not adopted the conscript system. 
Some of the smaller countries like Switzerland rely on a citizens 
militia which is only called out in case of emergency. Swiss citi- 
zens, however, are required to undergo military training and 
may be called up for service in war. Canada and Australia de- 
pend upon a volunteer militia, with a small corps of professional 
officers. The American and British people have never been 
willing to submit to conscription in times of peace, and both 
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countries maintain professional armies which are raised by volun- 
tary enlistment. 


However, these volunteer systems are not as different from 
conscription as one might think. Even those governments who 
do not have conscript armies are committed to the idea of "the 
nation in arms'’ as soon as war is declared. All, including the 
United States, have plans drawn for the mobilization of the 
entire manpower of the nation by means of the draft or con- 
scription. And they count also on the mobilization of all indus- 
try, of all agriculture, of all transportation, of all communication. 
In modern war, there are no non-combatants. Because the mass 
army must be backed up by the entire productive power of 
the nation, the whole population participates in the war. In the 
next war, as in the last, the theory of von Clausewitz will be 
carried to its logical conclusion. The entire nation will be or- 
ganized for war. 


Americans in Arms? 


Most Americans will say that all of this may be true about 
other nations but not about the United States. We are a peace- 
loving nation. We don't intend to attack or threaten other coun- 
tries. We are proud of our long undefended Canadian border. 
We proclaim the ''good-neighbor" policy. We pass neutrality 
legislation to lessen the danger of becoming involved in the 
next war. We are not getting ready to fight. We merely want 
to be left alone. 


And yet—like the other nations—we have always had an item 
in our budget called "National Defense." Like the other nations, 
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we are now spending a great deal of money for military and 
naval forces. The same Congress which passed neutrality legis- 
lation voted nearly a billion dollars for the Army and the Navy 
—the biggest peace-time appropriation in our history. And, like 
other nations, we now have mobilization plans. 


What is more, our defense forces have been called upon at 
various times to render active war service. In the course of our 
150 years as a nation, our soldiers and sailors have fought in six 
wars, an average of one every twenty-five years. 


For Defense Only? 


We have often heard it said that our armed forces have 
never been used to attack or threaten the territory or rights 
of any other nation. We have used them for purposes of de- 
fense only. What do we mean by the term "'defense''? 


If we mean that we have always waited until our territory 
was attacked, then our claim is not justified. We can call our 
wars defensive only if we broaden the term to mean that we 
fought for what we considered to be our national interests or 
ideals—unity, freedom, democracy. We must then ask ourselves 
whether the American interpretation of national defense differs 
much from the interpretation of other countries—France or 
Germany or Russia. 


This broader definition of the term ''defense" makes it im- 
portant for us as Americans to find out precisely what we intend 
to defend and then what adequate defense would involve for 
the nation as a whole. 
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HOW MUCH WE SPEND IN A YEAR 


_ EACH FIGURE EQUALS $40,000,000 OF MANUFACTURES IN 1933 
FOR FURNITURE 


FOR MEN'S CLOTHES 


FOR BOOTS & SHOES 
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EACH FIGURE EQUALS $40,000,000 OF 1937 APPROPRIATION 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE OF WHAT? 


It is not easy to find a definite answer to this question as to 
what we are interested in defending. We have defended vari- 
ous rights or causes at various times. Those who advocate 
strengthening our armed forces give different reasons for want- 
ing to do so. Conflicting statements have been made by men 
who spoke with authority. There is sharp difference of opinion 
even among conscientious people who are most eager to main- 
tain peace. In general, all of the different answers may be 
grouped under three main headings: defense of our own shores, 
defense of the American continent, and defense of overseas 
possessions and national interests in all parts of the world. 


Of Our Own Shores? 


President Hoover, speaking in 1933, said, "The first necessity 
of our government is the maintenance of a navy so efficient 
and strong that, in conjunction with our army, no enemy may 
ever invade our country." 


We are often reminded by advocates of a larger army and 
navy that we have a broad rich country, that it would be natural 
for less fortunate nations to eye our wealth jealously and try 
to steal it. Therefore we should have adequate defenses to 
protect our 21,000 miles of coast-line and 4,500 miles of our 


land frontiers. 
Of the American Continent? 


President Roosevelt, speaking in 1936 at Chautauqua about 
our “good neighbors" to the South, stated that we intended 
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to defend not only ourselves but our entire continent: ''If there 
are remoter nations that wish us not good but ill, they know 
that we are strong; they know that we can and will defend our- 
selves and defend our neighborhood." This is in line with our 
traditional desire as expressed in the Monroe Doctrine, of wish- 
ing to defend the Central and South American states from 
interference or attack on the part of any European nation. 


Of National Interests at Home and Abroad? 

A third group of answers to our question of defense say that 
we should be prepared to defend not only our shore and con- 
tinent but the interests of our country and its citizens all over 
the world. This position has been well stated by Rear-Admiral 
John W. Greenslade: 


"National security must ever comprehend defense of the home- 
land, outlying territory and dependencies from invasion; protection 
of citizens abroad, of commerce and of the merchant marine; the 
guarding of national policies and interests against foreign encroach- 
ment or abuse; the maintenance without offense to other nations of 
our prestige and international stature." 


Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, speaking in 1925, insisted that 
"to defend America we must be prepared to defend its interests 
and our flag in any corner of the globe. . .. An American child cry- 
ing on the banks of the Yangtze a thousand miles from the coast can 
summon the ships of the American navy up that river to protect it 
from unjust assault." 


Those who believe that a high standard of living under the 
capitalist system demands expanding foreign markets will insist 
that strong defense of American economic interests is essential 
to the welfare of this nation. Others insist that defense of our 
trade is unnecessary because they believe a high standard of 
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living could be achieved by reorganizing our economy so as to 
take advantage of home markets instead of being dependent 
on foreign markets. The term National interests’ includes not 
only the right to carry on peaceful commerce on the high seas, 
but other traditional policies such as the principle of the Open 
Door in China, and such intangible ideas as ‘national honor," 
"prestige," and "'the influence of the United States as a world 


power.” 


Of Democratic Ideals? 

This defense of national interests may also include the de- 
fense of our democratic principles of government. And because 
of the present state of world affairs this question constitutes 
one of the most crucial issues facing the American people 
today. There are those who point to the rise of dictatorship in 
the world and the threat of dictators who disregard treaties 
and rights guaranteed by law in favor of a government based 
on autocratic rule and nationalistic ambition. They say, there- 
fore, that the United States must be prepared to defend its 
democratic institutions, to uphold the "sanctity of treaties," 
and the "rule of law" among the nations of the world. Some 
would insist further that as one of the great democratic nations, 
we should be ready to stand with the other free governments 
of the world in an effort to check the march of aggression either 
by show of force or if necessary by the use of it. Others vigor- 
ously oppose preparations for such a stand in the belief, first, 
that it is certain to lead to war, and secondly, that the last war 
proved the futility of trying to defend the ideals of democracy 
by force of arms. 
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Our Present Defense Policy 


Which of these three general policies are we following as 
a nation today? Again it is difficult to be sure as there are 
many contradictions, and inconsistencies between stated policy 
and actual military preparations. These will appear as we analyze 
certain tendencies in our present foreign policy, and as we study 
the actual nature of our armed forces. 


On one hand, in recent years American foreign policy has 
tended to restrict some of the ''vital'’ interests which the armed 
forces might be asked to defend. Under the Good Neighbor 
policy, for example, the Roosevelt administration has solemnly 
pledged not to intervene in the internal affairs of Latin Amer- 
ican states. We have said in effect that we do not intend to 
land marines in Haiti or Nicaragua or Santo Domingo for any 
purpose. In so doing, we have apparently abandoned the policy 
of previous administrations which used armed force to protect 
American life and property and to defend American economic 
interests in this hemisphere. If we carry out the recent neu- 
trality legislation, the American navy will not be asked to defend 
American commerce on the high seas or uphold neutral rights 
asserted by the United States in the past. Finally, in signing the 
Kellogg Pact the United States renounced war as “an instru- 
ment of national policy." 

While these declarations seem to restrict the use of armed 
force in support of certain national interests, other broad poli- 
cies have been strongly asserted. During the Manchurian con- 
flict Secretary Stimson vigorously protested the aggressive 
actions of Japan and proclaimed the interest of the United 
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States in the preservation of the Nine-Power Pact guaranteeing 
the territorial integrity of China. The Roosevelt Administration 
has protested less vigorously, but it continues to refuse recog- 
nition to Manchoukuo, has expressed concern at repeated viola- 
tion of treaties, and increases the size of the navy. By keeping 
the Navy in the Pacific and strengthening the American naval 
base at Hawaii, the present Administration has made use of 
our armed forces to back up its diplomacy. In spite of the new 
neutrality legislation, there is still considerable doubt as to the 
willingness of the United States to surrender all neutral rights 
under all circumstances. Perhaps most important of all, official 
spokesmen have repeatedly expressed the interest of the 
United States in supporting the "rule of law" in international 
relations, in upholding the “sanctity of treaties,"’ and in pre- 
serving democracy. 

Because of the difficulty of deciding exactly what we want 
to defend, it is also difficult to determine how large our appro- 
priations should be for the item called "National Defense." 
How large an army do we need? How many ships and men 
should we have? Let's see how our defense budget has changed 
from time to time and what it covers today. Then on the basis 
of our three alternatives we can find out whether the present 
appropriation is too large or too small. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR DEFENSE BUDGET 


The first Congress of the United States, meeting at Phila- 
delphia in 1789, voted $632,000 to provide armed forces for 
“national defense." And every Congress since that time has 
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made appropriations for the upkeep of the United States’ army 
and navy. In 1810, just before the war with England, four million 
dollars was regarded as adequate for defense against invasion 
and attacks on our merchant shipping. In 1850, when our foreign 
trade had increased enormously, 17 million dollars was con- 
sidered enough to cover the cost of an army and a navy to 
protect our shores and defend our commerce. In 1880 Congress 
voted 51 million for national defense—a sum which provided 
for a regular army of less than 20,000 men and a navy of some 
37 vessels, including four “ironclads."" These sums were far 
less than the expenditures of great European nations. 


At about this time, however, the nations of Europe were 
beginning to compete in armaments. A naval race had already 
begun. There were some who feared that our little wooden navy 
was too.small. But the Secretary of the Navy, George M. 
Robeson, refused to join the rivalry in Europe. ‘For the defen- 
sive purposes of a peaceful people, without colonies, with a 
dangerous coast and shallow harbors, separated by a vast ocean 
from warlike powers,’ he declared, "our navy is not without 
strength." A few years later another Secretary of the Navy, 
William E. Chandler, declared, ''It is not the policy of the United 
States government to maintain a large navy." 


Twenty years later, after the war with Spain, adequate 
defense began to take on a new meaning. The "peaceful peo- 
ple" of 1900 were no longer without colonies, but found them- 
selves with responsibilities in far-off places — the Philippines, 
Hawaii and strange tiny islands in the Pacific Ocean. In 1900 
the cost of the army and navy jumped to 190 million dollars 
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and by 1913 it had risen to $335,390,000. In 1917 we entered 
the World War, and by the end of that war the cost of pre- 
paredness had almost doubled. It touched 600 million dollars 


in 1923, dropped slightly in 1926, and rose again to 702 mil- 
lion in 1930. 


Last year the military and naval expenditures of the United 
States were larger than those of any other countries except 
Soviet Russia and Germany. They were about equal to Great 
Britain's expenditures under her rearmament program and larger 
than those of France. Out of every dollar spent by the gov- 
ernment last year, including emergency relief expenditures, and 
public works, approximately 13 per cent went to the army and 
navy. The picture opposite shows how much of the money we 
pay in taxes is spent for past, present and future war expenses. 


Who Decides? 


Who is responsible for deciding how large our armed forces 
should be and how much money should be spent for defense 
purposes? Under our Constitution Congress and the President 
share the responsibility for making policies. Congress has the 
power "'to raise and support armies . . . to provide and main- 
tain a navy" and "to make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces.'' The President ''shall be 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy of the United 
States'' and he helps to decide what we are preparing to 
defend because he has the power to shape our foreign policy 
by making treaties with other nations "by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate." 
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TAXES WE PAY AND HOW WE SPEND THEM 


TAXES PAID IN 1936 
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In the early years of the nation, Congress used its consti- 
tutional authority to lay down the military and naval policy. The 
American people had inherited a deep distrust of militarism, 
as found in Europe, and they feared the creation of a military 
class standing above the people. For many years the repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress determined what kind of 
an army and navy we should have. They fixed the number of 
regiments in the army and laid down rules for the regulation 
of the navy, leaving the secretaries of war and navy to carry 
out the policies. 


Gradually, however, as the nation grew and the problems of 
the government increased, Congress turned over more and 
more power to professional military men. The President, bur- 
dened with heavy responsibilities, was also forced to delegate 
important powers to his assistants in the executive departments 
of the government. In their turn the military and naval experts 
welcomed this increasing authority. They were quite sure that 
they knew better than uninformed civilians what was needed for 


"adequate" defense. 


The most important change occurred after the Spanish- 
American War when we suddenly discovered that we had 
become a world power with world-wide interests. In 1903 Con- 
gress authorized the army to create a body of officers called 
the General Staff "trained to consider the military policy of 
the country and to prepare comprehensive plans for defense." 
A similar body called the General Board was created in the 
Navy Department in this same year. Both of these new profes- 
sional agencies were to advise the civilian secretaries of war 
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and navy on technical military matters, and also on military and 
naval policy. But as time has gone on, these technical military 
agencies have helped to state national policies with regard to 
defense policy and then quite naturally have pressed for what 
they considered adequate forces to fulfill that purpose. Let us 
see what the result has been in terms of our present Army and 
Navy. 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


If you consult a good almanac, you will find a table listing 
the armies of the world according to their size. The United 
States appears as twenty-second on the list, well below Greece 
and Portugal and just under Argentina. A similar table is pre- 
pared by the War Department, and sent to Congress for pub- 
lication in Congressional documents. And the unwary Congress- 
man is likely to be very much surprised to find that a great big 
country like the United States is inferior in military strength to 
Greece and Portugal and Switzerland. The explanation is quite 
simple. 

Most of the European countries, as we have seen, maintain 
conscript armies with large trained reserves which are called 
out in time of war. In these official tables the trained reserves 
are included along with the standing army to give the total 
strength of the military forces. The United States, however, 
has a professional army, and the only trained reserves which are 
counted in peace-time are the National Guard and the Organ- 
ized Reserves. Thus little Portugal, with a standing army of less 
than 70,000, has a total strength, with trained reserves, of more 
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than 500,000 men, which theoretically outranks the United States 
with its professional army of 165,000. Actually, the American 
professional army is a ''skeleton'’ force which is organized for 
quick expansion to 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 men. 


The Skeleton Army 


The peace-time establishment is made up of three component 
parts: the Regular Army, composed of professional troops; the 
National Guard, composed of State militia; and the Organized 
Reserves, which is a reservoir of trained officers and men. Since 
the World War Congress has appropriated between 300 and 
400 million dollars a year to maintain this skeleton army. 


The Regular Army until very recently has been kept at a 
strength of about 125,000 men and 13,000 officers. In 1936 
Congress voted funds to increase this number to 165,000 en- 
listed men. This force is broken up into small units located in 
the nine corps areas of the Continental United States. Larger 
Regular Army units furnish garrisons at Panama, Hawaii, the 
Philippines and other overseas possessions. Also, an infantry 
regiment has been stationed at Tientsin, China, ever since > the 
famous Boxer Rebellion in 1900. 


The National Guard: is a force of cence aie: 185, 000 
officers and men, organized by the separate states. It can be 
called into federal service only by Act of Congress. As a com- 
ponent part of the United States army its chief mission is to 
provide a second line of defense in case of war. 


The Organized Reserves consist of 115,000 reserve officers, 
organized in the Officers' Reserve Corps, 4,000 members of 
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the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and citizen's military training units 
in schools and colleges. In theory, the reserve corps forms a 
body of trained officers and men in all branches to carry out 
the general mobilization. 


Mobilizing Manpower 


The peace-time forces exist only as the first and most impor- 
tant elements in the war-time mass army. The National Defense 
Act provides for "immediate mobilization" of the manpower 
and industrial resources of the nation to furnish a fighting force 
of three or four million men during the first year of a "major 
conflict.'' The law itself does not say how the mobilization plan 
is to be carried out, but the task is turned over to the War 
Department, headed by the Secretary of War, a civilian, and 
the General staff, a body of professional officers headed by the 


Chief of Staff. 


Under this authority the War Department has worked out 
the elaborate plan which will go into effect automatically on 
"M - day," the first day of general mobilization. On that day 
the wartime President will only have to press the button and 
the machinery for transforming the skeleton force into a mass 
army will be set. The chart on the preceding page shows how 
the plan would work. Bills giving the War Department authority 
to draft manpower have been carefully drawn up in the War 
Plans division of the General Staff. Every man between the ages 
of 21 and 31 will be subject to the draft, and it is estimated 
that | 1,000,000 men will be available for military service. From 
this reservoir as many as are needed will be assigned to the 
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Army and Navy. According to the latest plans four field armies 
will be organized during the first twelve months of hostilities. 


Mobilizing Industry 


Manpower, however, is only one element in the mobilization 
plan. In a mass war like the World War the running of factories 
and mines and farms is just as important as the armies in the 
front lines. The National Defense Act makes the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War responsible for the industrial mobilization plan, 
to assure rapid production of the thousands of essential articles 
needed to arm and equip the four field armies. In the last war 
the armed forces used no less than 14,000 separate manufac- 
tured articles. In order to carry out this gigantic task the War 
Department has made a survey of 20,000 factories and indus- 
trial plants, and 12,000 of these have been selected to produce 
the war materials which are needed. When the Industrial Mobili- 
zation plans go into effect, however, the President is given 
the powers of a dictator. He will have power to fix prices and 
wages, to regulate industry and labor, to control transportation 
and finance and almost every phase of the economic life of the 


Nation. 


"The Nation in Arms" comes to America 


Thus the present system of military organization is quite dif- 
ferent from the "traditional'’ American system founded by 
George Washington and followed almost until the World War. 
Through most of our history, we had relied not on a professional 
army but a citizens’ militia, capable of maintaining domestic 
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order and assuring freedom from attack. After the World War, 
however, the War Department recommended a plan for a 
colossal standing army of 500,000 men supported by universal 
military training for all able-bodied American youth. Congress 
did not approve the plan for universal military training, but it 
accepted much of the War Department plan, which was 
adopted as the National Defense Act of 1920. And in adopting 
this new system, based on our experience with mass armies in 
a European War, Congress accepted—perhaps without know- 
ing it—the doctrine of the "nation in arms." 


This year some of the bills to "take the profits out of war" 
would give a legal basis for the industrial mobilization plan and 
the draft of manpower. One of these measures, known as the 
Sheppard-Hill Bill and supported by the American Legion, gives 
the President authority to draft men into the military service 
"in the event of war or of a national emergency declared by 
Congress to exist'' and confers all the vast powers desired by 
the War Department to carry out the mobilization plan. It is 
paradoxical that a nation-wide movement to take the profits 
out of war should end in proposals to help the country pass 
“properly and smoothly to a war footing’ as well as to create 
dictatorial powers which may jeopardize our democratic guar- 
antees of liberty and freedom of the press. This outcome, how- 
ever, is a logical result of a military organization based on the 
doctrine of the "nation in arms'' and designed for a "totali- 
tarian'' war waged on the same vast scale as the World War. 


Air power is also an important factor in preparations for 
"totalitarian" war. Like other countries, the United States has 
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spent a large part of its military and naval budget on these new 
offensive weapons, and like other nations we have apparently 
accepted the theory that the best defense is a powerful offense, 
capable of stopping an enemy air force before it can leave its 
home base. While the United States has maintained a separate 
army and navy air force — rather than the unified air service 
adopted by some countries—we have nevertheless emphasized 
offensive striking power. During the past few years the War 
Department has organized a powerful GH@ air force of a thou- 
sand fast bombing and pursuit planes. This force could be used, 
in the words of General MacArthur, former Chief of Staff, on 
"independent missions of destruction aimed at the vital arteries 
of a nation.'' When we recall that the latest bombing planes have 
a radius of 1,500 miles, we can understand the strategic impor- 
tance of the new commercial airline bases at Midway, Wake 
and Guam Islands, which span the Pacific Ocean, and the 
proposals.to build air bases in the Aleutian Islands, which stretch 
out from Alaska toward the mainland of Asia and Japan. The 
airplane has not yet replaced the battleship or the infantry, but 
it has become a vitally important instrument of power. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


When we turn to the Navy, we find the admirals proclaim- 
ing their purpose to defend "national interests’ much more 
openly than the generals. Defense of our coasts against hostile 
attack is considered by the Navy as only one of many important 
missions. The General Board of the Navy, in a statement, called 
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the "Fundamental Naval Policy of the United States,"" declares 
its purpose in very clear terms: ‘'to maintain the Navy in suffi- 
cient strength to support the national policies and commerce, 
and to guard the continental and overseas possessions of the 
United States." This "fundamental policy," was drawn up by 
the Navy Department and first published in 1922 following the 
Washington Conference, apparently without reference to Con- 
gress. In the most recent edition other objectives are set forth 
“To create, maintain, and operate a navy second to none and in 
conformity with treaty provisions. 
"To develop the Navy to a maximum in battle strength and ability 
to control the sea in defense of the Nation and its interests. 
"To protect American lives and property. 3 
"To support American interests, especially the development of 
American foreign commerce and the merchant marine. .. . 
"To make foreign cruises to cultivate friendly international relations." 
Here then are official reasons for increasing naval budgets. 
But neither Congress, nor the Navy itself has always insisted 
upon "a Navy second to none." As we have seen, the Secretary 
of the Navy back in 1889 did not believe it necessary for the 
United States to keep pace with the British and other naval 
powers in Europe. | 
About that time, however, an obscure Captain in the Amer- 
ican Navy wrote a book on sea power which did much to stimu- 
late the building of modern navies. The Captain's name was 
Alfred Thayer Mahan, and his book, "The Influence of Sea 
Power Upon History,'' sought to show how sea power had con- 
tributed to the rise of mighty nations. Mahan was recognized 
in England and Germany long before he was known in the 
United States, but finally about 1903 his theories were accepted 
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by the General Board and a large battleship program was 
recommended to Congress. Even Admiral Mahan, however, did 
not advocate an American Navy equal to Great Britain, and 
it was not until the World War that America discovered the 
need for the most powerful fleet afloat. 


In 1916 Congress adopted the biggest naval program in the 
history of the nation. At that time, 144 ships were ordered to 
be built at a cost of $750,000,000. By the end of the war, the 
United States found itself with a fleet fully as large as the proud 
British Navy and far larger than any other in the world. 


The slogan "a navy second to none" appeared for the first 
time following the Washington Conference, which was called 
by President Harding to stop a new naval race. Under the terms 
of the Washington Treaty, the tonnage of capital ships and 
aircraft carriers was fixed in the approximate ratio of 5-5-3 for 
the United States, Great Britain and Japan. While the Treaty 
declared a holiday in capital ship construction, it did not end 
competition in cruisers and other types of ships. 


For a time Congress was unwilling to vote the funds to build 
up to "parity." But since 1933 the Roosevelt Administration has 
embarked on another great naval construction program de- 
signed to bring the American fleet up to the maximum treaty 
levels. With the passage of the Vinson-Trammel Act of 1934, 
the Navy Department was authorized to push ahead at top 
speed with its full treaty program, involving the construction of 
102 vessels. The next chart shows the relative strength of the six 
leading naval powers at the beginning of 1937 when the Wasb- 
ington and London naval treaties expired. 
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What the Fleet is Doing 


In recent years the fleet has been carrying out its declared 
purpose by standing ready to protect American interests in the 
Far East as well as in Central and South America. Since the 
Manchurian conflict of 1932, the United States Fleet, compris- 
ing the main battle force of capital ships, cruisers, destroyers, 
aircraft and mine layers, has been concentrated on the Pacific 
Coast. A scouting force and a submarine force has been at- 
tached to the main fleet, manoeuvers have been held in the 
Aleutian Islands, the Hawaiian Islands and other Pacific areas. 
Other combat forces are divided between the Asiatic Fleet, 
composed of one heavy cruiser, destroyers and gunboats, which 
operates in Far Eastern waters, and the Special Service Squad- 
ron, which is based at the Panama Canal and patrols the coasts 
of Central America and the Caribbean Islands. 


ARE OUR DEFENSE FORCES ADEQUATE? 


Such, then, are our military and naval forces at the present 
time. Are they large enough? Or are they the kind of forces we 
need? Immediately one hears conflicting answers, depending 
chiefly on the differences of. opinion as to what it is we desire 
to defend or expect to have to defend in the near future. Let 
us try to determine their adequacy on the basis of the three 
alternative purposes of our defense. 


For Defense of Our Own Shores? 


In the first place, are our armed forces sufficient to protect 
our country from invasion? As a matter of fact, these forces 
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are more than adequate if we are interested only in the defense 
of our own shores. Expert military opinion admits that the United 
States could not easily be invaded by any hostile force. There 
can be little danger of attack from our friendly neighbor to the 
north and there is no prospect of invasion from our other 
friendly neighbor to the south. An Asiatic or European power 
planning invasion of our shores would face the insuperable task 
of transporting an army across several thousand miles of ocean, 
establishing a base and holding a line of communications on 
hostile territory. 


For Defense of Continental America? 


By virtue of its position on the North American Continent, 
the present forces of the United States are sufficient to defend 
its territory and enforce its policies in Central America, the 
Caribbean and most of South America, against any naval power 
which now exists. In fact a navy "second to none" might not be 
necessary to support American territory and interests in this 
area. 


For Defense of Interests Abroad? 


Outside of this hemisphere, however, the ability to enforce 
national interests is severely curtailed by the defensive superi- 
ority of naval and air forces of other powers operating close 
to their home bases. Most naval experts agree, for example, 
that the United States could not defend the Philippines unless 
the American navy was strong enough to assume command of 
the seas in the Western Pacific. To assume command of the 
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seas in that area would require a fleet far larger than that main- 
tained by the United States under the London and Washington 
treaties. 

Some experts put the ratio at 2 to |, others at 3 to |. The 
distance from the Pacific Coast of the United States to Manila 
by the direct Great Circle route, which runs through the Aleu- 
tian Islands, is approximately 6,000 miles; by way of Hawaii it 
is 7,800 miles. Without fortified naval bases and without a vastly 
superior fleet, the United States could not undertake to enforce 
any vital policies or interests in Asia which Japan might choose 
to resist. Unless the United States is prepared to create a 
colossal navy or join in alliance with Great Britain, there would 
seem to be little possibility of upholding such policies as the 
Open Door and the territorial integrity of China, or stopping 
Japanese expansion on the Asiatic Continent. There would also 
seem to be little prospect of successfully protecting American 
commerce in those areas where other naval powers are able to 
maintain control of the seas. 


A Choice of Policies 

It is clear from this quick survey that our present armed forces 
are more than adequate for the defense of our own shores. It is 
also clear that our present forces are not nearly strong enough 
to support our policies or defend our interests in all parts of the 
world. The only way to determine what we need for adequate 
defense is to decide what our policy is to be with regard to the 
rest of the world and exactly what we are preparing to defend. 
In other words, the final decision will depend upon what kind of 
foreign policy we intend to follow. 
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If we as a nation intend to follow a foreign policy with no 
“entangling alliances" but designed to protect our trade, our 
rights’ and other national interests in all corners of the globe, 
then we will need the largest army and navy in the world. A navy 
"second to none" will not be nearly strong enough to support 
such a policy. We will require strongly fortified naval bases in 
the Far East to assure command of the seas. We will not want 
to give up the Philippines, and we will need new air bases for 
powerful squadrons of bombing planes. We will also need a 
strong expeditionary force, and a huge fleet of transports to 
carry American troops to danger points far from our shores. 
No one could estimate the cost of such a program. And if we 
attempted to carry it out, we would be almost certain to force 
other nations to combine against us. History shows that pre- 
paredness programs like this have always lead to a dangerous 
and costly armament race which is much more likely to end in 
war than it is to protect national interests. 


On the other hand, if we follow a Good Neighbor policy which 
does not attempt to support our national interests by armed 
force, then we would not require anywhere near so large a pro- 
gram for adequate defense. Such a policy would try first, to 
provide a decent standard of living within our own borders and 
avoid the pressure for bigger foreign markets. It would also try 
to remove some of the economic tensions which lead to con- 
flict between nations. This policy would mean, however, that we 
would give up our traditional neutral "rights'' and would not pro- 
tect American ships carrying war materials in war zones. It would 
also mean that we would not attempt to uphold the Open Door 
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policy in China by force of arms, and that we would withdraw 
from the game of power politics in the Far East. Under such a 
policy, the Navy would be organized to defend the area 
bounded by Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands and the Panama Canal 
on the Pacific, and the waters from Newfoundland to Panama on 
the Atlantic. The army and air forces would be organized to 
defend the continental United States against invasion. Logically, 
such a program would not require a mass army at home or far- 
flung naval bases in the Pacific, but would depend upon strong 
seacoast defenses, a small mobile army and a navy supreme in 
our own waters for defense of our territory. 


Finally, there is a third foreign policy which is urged by many 
Americans today. Advocates of this policy ask whether any con- 
structive international settlement is possible unless the powers 
which "desire peace" are willing to act together to prevent 
aggression. They insist that if the United States should withdraw 
from the Far East, Japanese militarists would be encouraged to 
launch new acts of aggression in China, and once a war began 
we would not be able to keep out. A policy of isolation, they 
say, plays into the hands of dictators. We must, therefore, be 
prepared to uphold international treaties and support the rule 
of law in cooperation with other democratic nations. 


It is not easy to estimate the defense requirements of such a 
policy. If this means that we must be prepared to stop the march 
of dictatorship by armed force, then it is hard to see how there 
can be any limit to the forces required. The conflict would not 
be fought for limited objectives; it would be a ''totalitarian" 
struggle in an age of unlimited war. After the experience of the 
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World War, it would seem doubtful whether the sanctity of 
treaties, or any cause, however holy, can be successfully de- 
fended by resort to armed force. The losers on both sides in that 
conflict would appear to show that there are no winners in mod- 
ern war. But the crucial problem still remains in this nationalistic 
world: who is to set up the laws by which order is to be preserved 
—who is to decide what is right and what is wrong? Until there 
is an international organization capable of establishing law and 
order, whose authority is accepted by the majority, with an 
international police force to punish offenders, the chances are 
that the decisions as to what is right and wrong will be made 
on nationalistic grounds and will be enforced by nationalistic 
armaments. And just so long there are likely to be destructive 
wars waged by many "nations in arms." 
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loyalty of the vidual and control over his conscience. 


AS LATIN AMERICA SEES IT (In preparation) 


The story of Latin America from the point of view of our Southern neighbors, with their 
interpretation of what a good aside policy should mean. 


CHANGING GOVERNMENTS IN EUROPE (In preparation) 


A survey of new governments in Europe. The Popular Fronts—the new constitution 
in Russia—the question mark in Spain—the nature of Fascism—the Scandinavian de- 
mocracies, ; 


MACHINES AND PEACE (In preparation) — 


Can the world use what mass-production has made possible? An analysis of the pro- 
duction possibilities in various parts of the world, and the challenge, “must we make 
armaments and war supplies to keep our machines moving?" 
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